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A FRENCH COUNTESS ON A FARM. 


It is well known that during the French Revolu- 
tion many Frenchmen of the first rank, like Talley- 
rand and Louis Philippe, sought refuge in the United fA 
States, and some of them were reduced to great 
straits to earn a livelihood. Many amusing stories 
are still current embodying their experiences of 
American life, some of which are doubtless true in 
their main incidents, and some are wholly apocry- 
phal The following narrative is a new one to us, 
and would be more credible if the scene were laid 
in Philadelphia, where the women have always been 
accustomed to go to market. We find it in the Chris- 
tian Register, which seems to believe it a true story : 
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In 1793, M. de Talleyrand was in Boston. 
One day, while crossing the market-place, he 
was compelled to stop by a long row of wagons, 
all loaded with vegetables. The wily courtier, 
generally so dead to emotion, could not but look 
with a kind of pleasure at these wagons and the 
little wagoners, who, by the by, were young and 
pretty country women. Suddenly the vehicles 
came to a stand, and the eyes of M. de Talley- 
rand chanced to rest upon one of the young wo- 
men, who appeared more lovely and graceful 
than the others. An exclamation escaped from 
his lips. It attracted the attention of the fair 
one, whose country dress and large hat bespoke 
daily visits to the market. As she beheld the 
astonished Talleyrand, whom she recognized 
immediately, she burst out laughing. 

“What! is it you ?” exclaimed she. 

“Yes, indeed, itis I. But you, what are you 
doing here ?” 

“I?” said the young woman, “I am waiting 
for my turn to pass on. I am going to sell my 
greens and vegetables at the nfirket.” 

At that moment the wagons began to move 
along ; she of the straw hat applied the whip to 
her horse, told M. de Talleyrand the name of 
the village where she was living, requesting him 
earnestly to come and see her, disappeared, and 
left him as if riveted to the spot by this strange 
apparition. 

Who was this young market-woman? Mad- 
ame la Comtesse de la Tour-du-Pin, (Mademoi- 
selle de Dillon,) the most elegant among the 
ladies of the court of Louis XVI., King of 
France, and whose moral and intellectual worth 
had shone with so dazzling a lustre in the so- 
ciety of her numerous friends and admirers, At ‘ 
the time when the French nobility emigrated, she to render their condition less miserable than that 
was young, lovely, endowed with the most remark- of many emigrants, who were starving, as the 
able talents, and, like all the ladies who held a 
rank at the court, had only had time to attend to 
such duties as belonged to her highly fashionable 
and courtly life. 

Let any one fancy the sufferings and agony of 
that woman, born in the lap of wealth, and who 
had breathed nothing but perfumes under the 
gilded ceilings of the royal palace at Versailles, 
when all at once she found herself surrounded with 
blood and massacres, and saw every kind of danger 
besetting her young and beloved husband and her 
infant child. 

They succeeded in flying from France. It was 
their good fortune to escape from the bloody land 
where Robespierre and his associates were busy at 
the work of death. Alas! in those times of terror 
the poor children themselves abandoned with joy 
the parental roof, for no hiding-place was secure 

against the vigilant eye of those monsters who 
thirsted for innocent blood. 


ut 


been exhausted. Not a word of English did he 


notable woman, who, on every occasion, evinced 
the greatest respect and admiration for her fair 
boarder; yet M. ge la ‘Tour-du-Pin was in constant 
dread lest the conversation of that good, plain, and 
well-meaning woman might be the cause of great 
ennui to his lady. . What a contrast to the society 
of such gentlemen as M. de Norbonne, M. de Tal- 
leyrand, and the high-minded and polished nobility 
of France! Whenever he was thinking of this 
transition, (particularly when absent from his wife, 
and tilling the garden of the cottage which they 
were going to inhabit,) he felt such pangs and 
heart-throbbings as to make him apprehensive on 
his return to Mrs. Muller’s to meet the looks of his 
beloved wife, whom he expected to see bathed in 
The fugitives landed in America, and first went tears. Meanwhile, the good hostess would give 
to Boston, where they found a retreat. But what him a hearty shake of the hand, and repeat to him, 
a change for the young, pretty and fashionable “Happy husband! Happy husband !” 
lady, spoiled from infancy by loud and continual, At last came the day when the fugitive family 
praises of her beauty and talents! ‘left the boarding-house of Mrs. Muller to go and 
M. de la Tour-du-Pin was extravagantly fond inhabit their little cottage, where they were to be 





LEAVING HOME. 


“My s80N, KEEP THY FATHER’S COMMANDMENT, AND FORSAKE NOT THE LAW OF THY MoTHER.”—Prov. 6: 20. 


little money they had brought over with them had | 


know; but his wife spoke it fluently, and admira- | 
bly well. 
They boarded at Mrs. Muller’s, a good-natured, | said she, “do not laugh at me. 





of his wife. At the court of France he had seen at last exempt from want, with an only servant; a 
her, with the proud eye of a husband, the object of negro, a kind of Jack-of-all-trades—viz., gardener, 
general admiration. Indeed, her conduct had al- footman and cook. The last function M. de la 
ways been virtuous and exemplary. But now in a’ Tour-du-Pin dreaded most of all to see him under- 


the New World. M. de Talleyrand said so to 
her. 

“Indeed!” replied she, with naivete, “indeed, 
do you think so? I am delighted to hear it. A 
woman is always and everywhere proud of her 
personal attractions.” 

At that moment the black servant bolted into 
the drawing-room, holding in his hand «his 
jacket, with a long rent in the back. “Missis, 
him jacket torn; please mend him.” She im- 
mediately took a needle, repaired Gullah’s jack- 
et, and continued the conversation 
charming simplicity. 

This little adventure left a deep impression 
on the mind of M. de Talleyrand, who used to 
relate it with that tone of voice peculiar to his 
narrations, 
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THE CROWNING. 

It was a warm, sunny, spring morning when 
Robert Campbell went, for the first time, to a 
pleasant, white school-house, which stood on a 
slight eleyation from which could be seen the 
church steeples of the. three cities of Boston, 
Chelsea and Charlestown. There was also 
Bunker Hill Monument, standing out in its sim- 
ple dignity, calling to every one to keep in mind 
the glorious deeds of our fathers. There were 
the tall masts of the ships resting in the harbor, 
the smoke of the busy little ferry boats, and 
many other things which would interest the eye 
of anybody who had not become accustomed to 
them. It was-very new to Robert, who had 
lately removed from Nova Scotia with his pa- 
rents and sister. In fact, he thought he should 
never get tired of looking at the little panorama, 
which was so new and delightful to him. So he 
stood enjoying the prospect from the steps of the 
school-house till the bell should summon the 
scholars to their different rooms. Suddenly 
there stepped up to him a tall hoy, who laid’ his 
hand on the nice straw hat that Robert wore, 
and said, with mock solemnity: “I crown you.” 
No sooner was this ceremony performed than 
several more boys, of the same appearance, did 
the same thing, until Robert, ‘in his amazement, 
had been “crowned” rather more than was 
agreeable, Just then, the bell striking, Robert 
said, as he ran up the stairs: ‘Since you have 
crowned me, boys, I'll try and be king.” 
woman turned round. It was his beloved wife,! In the course of the morning Robert found him- 
who had exchanged her muslins and silk for a self placed in the same class with the tall boys 
country dress, not as for a fancy ball, but to play| Whom he had encountered in the morning. He 
the part of a real farmer’s wife. At the sight of could, as yet, form no idea of their scholarship; but 
her husband, her cheeks crimsoned, and she joined | thought if their manners were any indication of 
her hands, ina supplicating manner. “O my love,” | their intelligence, he should see rather a stupid set 
I am as expert as Of boys in his class. During the morning it was 

| announced by the master that at the close of the 

Too full of emotion to speak, he clasps her to his | year there would be awarded a prize to the person 
bosom, and kisses her fervently. From his in- who should stand at the head of his class. He al- 
quiries, he learns that when he thought her given 80 remarked that the prize could only be gained by 
up to despair, she had employed her time more the most patient and persevering efforts. “Ah !” 
usefully for their future happiness. She had taken | thought Robby to himself; “here is a chance to 
lessons from Mrs. Muller and her servants, and , see what Ican do. If hard work and good be- 
after six months had become skilful in the culinary | havior amount to anything, I'll be king of my 
art, a thorough housekeeper, discovering her an- | class.” 
gelic nature and admirable fortitude. As Robert was on his way home, at noon, he felt 

“Dearest,” continued she, “if you knew how a hand, from some one behind him, on his shoulder. 
easy it is! We ina moment understand what it | Another crowning, thought Robert; but, looking 
would cost a countrywoman sometimes one or two | 2Tound, he saw that it was his Uncle James Camp- 
years to learn. Now we shall be happy—you will bell, who had long lived in the place, in a large 
no longer be afraid of ennui for me, nor will I have | house which stood near the school-house. 
doubts of my abilities, of which I will give you| “Well, Robert,” said he; “did you get crowned 
many proofs,” said she, looking with a bewitching | this morning ?” 
smile at him. “Come, come, you promised us a| “Yes, Uncle James; but what does it mean ?” 
salad, and I am going to bake for to-morrow; the| “It means that you had on a new hat, and that 
oven is hot. To-day the bread of the town will.do | they followed the usual course when it was dis- 
—but O henceforward leave it to me.” | covered.” 

From that moment, Madame de la Tour-du-Pin| ‘But why don’t the teachers put a stop to such 
kept her word; she insisted on going herself to ceremonies?” said Robert. 

Boston to sell her vegetables and cream cheeses.| ‘For nearly the same reason that police officers 





Mrs. Muller.” 


| It was on such an errand to town that M. de Tal-'cannot always prevent mischief, or always find it 


foreign land, and among unsophisticated republi- 
cans, (1793,) what was the use of courtly refine- 
ments ? 

Happy as he was in seeing her escape from all 
the perils he had dreaded on her own account, still 
he could not but deplore the future lot of the wife 
of his bosom. However, with the prudent fore- 
sight of a good father and a kind husband, he 
nerved himself against despair, and exerted himself 


take. \leyrand met her. The day after, he went to pay 
It was almost dinner-time. The poor emigrant) her a visit, and found her in the poultry yard, sur- 
went into his little garden to gather some fruit,| rounded by a host of hungry chicks and pigeons. 
and tarried as long as possible. On his return} She was all that she had promised to be. Be- 
his wife was absent; looking for her, he entered | sides, her health had been so much benefitted that 
the kitchen, and saw a young countrywoman, who, | she seemed less fatigued by the housework than if 
with her back to the door, was kneading dough ; | she had attended the balls of the winter. Her 
her arms of snowy whiteness were bare to the | beauty, which had been remarkable in the gorgeous 








elbows. M. de la Tour-du-Pin started ; the young | palace of Versailles, was dazzling in her cottage in 


out when it is done. I suppose that as long as 
there are boys in the world there will always be 
some who are rude and impolite. I suppose I 
hardly need say, Robby, that the best course with 
such people is to notice them as little as possible.” 

“Well, Uncle James, I have about made up my 
mind that as long as they have given me a crown- 
ing, I will try and deserve it by just keeping a 
good distance ahead of them in my studies.” 
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“Very well,” said his uncle; “it will do you no 
harm to try, at any rate.” 

Here they separated, Robby having come to his 
own door. | 

{ suppose that if I were to attempt to tell you 
how Robert succeeded each day in keeping his new 
yesolution, it would make a wery long story. If 
any of us should try to write all that he did or 
tried to do every day for a year it would make a 
very large book. So I shall not be able to tell 
you just how many times Robert failed, and how 
many times he was successful. He began at the 
foot of his class, and kept on steadily rising each 
day, till at last he stood, bravely and honestly, at 
the head. To be sure, there came, every now and 
then, some hard, vexatious days; but, as Robert 
kept up a patient heart, they were passed over and | 
conquered. I suppose it is just the same with 
boys as with men,—if they work patiently over 
one hard thing, it will give them strength to do 
whatever may come next. | 

I am now going to tell you of what happened | 
one summer afternoon, nearly a year after Robert | 
entered the school. In the large hall of the school | 
building was gathered a large crowd of ae a 3! 
they were the fathers, and mothers, and friends of | 
the scholars who belonged to the school, and had | 
assembled together at the closing exhibition of the | 
year. After a great deal of good speaking, sing- 
ing and recitation had been performed by the | 
scholars, there was one exercise which was ex-| 
tremely interesting. One of the Committee arose 
and remarked that, according to the cifstom of the | 
school, they should then give a prize to one scholar | 
from each class who had distinguished himself for | 
excellence in scholarship and behavior. Every eye 
was turned to obtain a glimpse of those who had 
so happily won these honors for themselves. As 
they rose in their seats, at the announcement of 
their names, no one stood with a lighter heart than 
did Robert Campbell; and when he received the 
prize, with the words, “Won by hard, patient study 
—not by a few brilliant efforts,” he felt the pleas- 
ure that all feel when, after patient toil, comes suc- 
cess. 


| the servants and horses cared for, and everything 


| he would take us all to the gates of heaven, and 


| of valuables in and about the house, and we never | 


find him other than trustworthy; indeed I think we | 
may with emphasis call him ‘faithful Abram.’ ” 

“Yes, indeed,” chimed in Mrs. B. “Last summer, 
on account of the children, we were obliged to travel. | 
My husband could not accompany us, and Abram 
was at once servant and protector ; he took charge | 
of everything, mistress, children, baggage and all ; | 
arranged for each day’s journey as nevessity re- 
quired, and during our week of travel I was never 
more thoroughly cared for in my life.’ I believe) 
the children have an idea that Abram can accom- 
plish anything. 

“Every morning I gave him money for the day’s 
expenses, not sparingly, but allowing a free use of 
it; every night, after the little ones were in bed, 


under his charge in order, Abram would bring me 
a slip of paper on which his accounts had been 
rudely kept. He could ‘figger it,’ he said, though 
unable to write, and by some sort of hieroglyphics 
known only to himself, arranged all the various ex- 
penses in regular order. Not a dime was lost, not 
a farthing wasted.” 

“He is a faithful Christian,” resumed Dr. B., 
“and, too, one of the most acceptable and intelligent 
preachers among his people. He is often a valuable 
auxiliary in my professional calls. I have heard him 
pray with the sick and dying, when it seemed as if 


that, too, by the bedside of the rich and honored of 
our city. Abram is emphatically a heart-preacher, 
Among his own people he is more free in his man- 
ner of speaking. Sometimes I have accompanied 
him to the afternoon meeting held by the colored 
people,—for you are doubtless aware they are not 
allowed to assemble without the presence of one or 
more white men,—and I really enjoy their services, 














“I think I must try all through life, and see 
what ‘trying’ will do for me,” said Robert, when he 
reached home. 

“I see that you are determined to keep on win- 
ning crowns, Robby,” said Uncle James. 

“You must try,” said his mother, in a quiet 
voice, “for another crown—for ‘the crown of life, 
which fadeth not away.’”—N. Y. Observer. 








THE FAMILY. 


For the Companion. 
UNCLE ABRAM. 


PASSAGES FROM MY DIARY IN THE SOUTH. 


On last Tuesday I wrote you from C.; to-day, 
Monday, am in H., enjoying the hospitalities of our 
kind friends the B’s. The Dr. I have never met 
before. Physically he is of Johnsonian proportions ; 
but genial in manner, and abounding in all those 
gentle courtesies that make life truly pleasant. 
He has that peculiar manly graciousness, at once 
dignified and child-like, inspiring and winning con- 
fidence, so that a more cheerful household is seldom 
seen. He is, too, best of all, an active Christian, 
accepting in its full import the heaven-born com- 
mand, “Do good as ye have opportunity,” carrying 
it into daily practice with all the beautiful earnest- 
ness of his whole nature. He is by birth a North- 
erner, and, true to the instincts of his New England 
education, believes that freedom is for all. 

Yesterday, while we were comfortably enjoying 
our dessert, a light tap at the door caused a gener- 
al eye-lifting. “Uncle Abram” stood at the thresh- 
old, and with a bow that would not have disgraced 
any drawing-room, and a “beg pardon, massa,” in 
modest, manly tones,—awaited permission to at- 
tend church in the afternoon. 

You may be sure I was all-impatient to hear this 
piece of human property speak again. His voice in 
the utterance of those few words was both power- 
ful and sweetly modulated, and as he stood with 
folded arms, and manly, erect bearing, I said, (half 
aloud, I am afraid, for little Bessie, who sat near by, 
looked hastily up into my face, and replied, “O no, 
miss, this is Uncle Abram !”) “Is this a thing to be 
bought and sold ?” 

Good Dr. B., anticipating the request, replied, 
“Yes, uncle, you can go tochurch. I cannot attend 
this afternoon, but our good neighbor Mr. S. will 
be there.” 

The rich, full voice replied, “Thankee, massa,” 
and the negro preacher withdrew as quietly as he 
had entered. 

My face must have given an expression of in- 
tense interest, for the Dr. quietly remarked, ““Some- 
time I will give you Abram’s history,—it is well 
worth the hearing.” 

“Abram,” he said, as we were riding this after- 
noon, “belongs to a down-country planter, Col. M., 
who is now in Europe; Ihave hired him for three 
years, and he is a jewel for honesty, sobriety, faith- 
fulness, and unselfish attention to my affairs. My 
business is such that he is often entrusted with im- 
portant dispatches. I have observed him narrowly, 
and never knew him to fail once. He is always 
ready to a minute, never rough or rude, always 
willing to wait, if waiting is necessary, but even 
then employing himself insome useful way. 


so simple and hearty are their expressions of reli- 
gious feeling, Through preaching usually all sit 
|in wrapt attention, though occasionally one hears a 
hearty ‘amen,’ or ‘a tank de Lord,’ in quiet under- 
tone; but if you stay long among us, you can see 
and hear for yourself. 

“Abram, as I said, belongs to Col. M., of Beaufort, 
He has always been a house servant, and in his at- 
tendance upon the family has gathered up a pretty 
good stock of information. Naturally quick, (for 
he is a mulatto) his very position as a slave has 
made him unusually keen. His memory is wonder- 
ful. Somehow in odd moments he has picked up a 
little learning, can read tolerably well, and in his 
own peculiar way ‘figger up,’ as he calls it. 
“The great trial which now weighs upon him is 
separation from his wife and children; but he hopes 
to redeem them from bondage, having already a 
little store laid up for his own purchase, the result 
of work out of hours, and occasional gifts from 
friends and visitors. When this is accomplished 
he intends going to some free State, there to work 
out by daily, unremitted toil, the redemption of his 
family. He has the promise of them when he can 
raise the required amount.” 

“And where are they ?” I asked. 
separated ?” 

“Ah, there ’tis,” replied the Dr. “When the 
Colonel’s eldest daughter married, nothing would do 
but she must take the pretty, lively Tilla, to be her 
maid, and so her father included Abram’s wife in the 
wedding dowry, but with a written document, le- 
gally drawn up and duly signed and attested, that 
when Abram should be able to offer for her the sum 
of her value, as stated in the document, she should 
be free; and with her the two children, if he could 
pay for them also. 


“Why are they 


“Once a year her mistress comes to Beaufort, and 
then I allow Abram to go and see them, and when, 
as occasionally happens, my business calls me in 
that section where Tilla’s mistress lives, I take him 
along to enjoy the unexpected meeting with his 
family. Sometimes I have written letters for him 
to them, and he always brings me those he receives 
to read to him. You would be moved to tears 
could you see them and hear the father talk of his 
absent ones, and of the time when he hopes to 
gather them about him, in his own humble home.” 

“But surely,” said I, “if neither of them can 
write, there can be no great confidences between 
them.” 

“© well, one would think so, to be sure,” chimed 
in Mrs. B., “but then they always use a great many 
Scripture phrases, which they all understand and 
appropriate to themselves with a keenness we have 
but little idea of. Their customary expressions of 
endearment and affection are few, but very earnest, 
that is, among the better sort of slaves, such as 
Abram and Tilla.” 

“TI think it cannot be more than two years now,” 
said the Dr., “before he can get his own free pa- 
pers, and then, with all the intensity of his nature, 
he will labor in season and out of season for those 
he loves best on earth. You must see him and talk 
with him yourself. It will please him to see any in- 
terest expressed, and you will be charmed by his 
earnestness and simplicity of character. His whole 
soul is burning with a desire for freedom and union 


| tire character, softening and subduing, and at the 


down-trodden of his race who have found an asy- 
lum in some free State. It seems to pervade his en- 


same time intensifying every act of his life. 

“This little talk,” added the doctor, “must be 
sub rosa. Circumstances require a residence here 
for the present. I wish to live quietly and do good. 
I hire all my servants, and treat them as if they 
were human beings, sympathizing with them when 
in trouble, and allowing them every opportunity 
for earning money in extra hours, and of benefit- 
ting themsélves in every way possible. I have 
never owned a slave, and, God helping me, I never 
will. And if by extra exertions I can further it, 
Abram and his family shall be free !” Oras We 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


THE SOLDIER’S BABY. 


“A baby was sleeping, 
Its mother was weeping,” 
Pale vigil was keeping, 

For slumber had fled. 
Sad news from the battle, 
Where death’s cannon rattle, 
Of news from the battle! 

Its father was dead. 


The wife still is weeping, 
The baby is sleeping, 
Good angels are keepi 

Watch over its bed. 
Too young to know sorrow, 
Or life’s woes te borrow, 
Must learn some to-morrow 

Its father is dead. 

C. Cuauncey Burr. 





For the Companion, 
AN ANECDOTE OF BIRDS. 
Three or four years ago, Dr. B—— had a corn- 
field near the house, infested with blackbirds. 
They pulled up all the corn of his first planting 
much more expeditiously than he could replant it, 
and attacked the second, screaming and chattering 
mischievously over what seemed to the doctor a 
very poor piece of fun. Though peacefully in- 
clined he was forced to declare war upon them. 
He shot three or four, and the rest retired leaving 
him master of the field. Fancy his astonishment, 
when Sunday morning came, at finding his lot 
swarming with blackbirds. From that time the 
saucy creatures, presuming upon his respect for 
the sacred day, came in crowds on Sunday, al- 
though not a black bird’s wing was even visible 
upon week days. In our speculations upon the 
subject we concluded that the birds were guided 
by the ringing of the church bells, or had learned 
by observation that on one day out of seven fire 
arms were forbidden by law and custom. We 
have read since of a similar experience with these 
birds. 
Crows, it is said, can count. Last summer one 
of the farmers in W—— called upon his physician 
—a brother of the writer—and in the course of his 
conversation related the following anecdote : 
“The crows have tormented me to pieces this 
summer, a pulling my corn. I couldn’t make a 
scarecrow that was bad enough to scare them. 
Well, one day I shot one. He fell, and when I 
picked him up I found I’d broke his wing. Think, 
says I, I'll teach the rest on ye a lesson, so I took 
the fellar and tied him by his broken wing toa 
limber stick that would fly up and down as he 
struggled, and left him there all night. Next 
morning, when I went into my cornfield, I found 
him surrounded by hundreds of crows screaming 
themselves hoarse over his troubles. I went up to 
him, and found that them pesky critters had pulled 
up more’n a hundred hills of my corn and piled it 
all up within his reach. Whether they did it to 
keep him from starving, or out of revenge, I’m 
sure I don’t know.” 
“Served you right,” was the doctor’s outspoken 
verdict. “If they had pulled up every hill it would 
have been just punishment for putting that poor 
wounded bird in such an agonizing position.” 
A gentleman in town had a flock of ducks that 
always travelled in a certain path down to the Con- 
necticut River to enjoy cold water bathing. A wag- 
gish fellow remarked that the ducks were the first 
cold water doctors, but if they ever opened their 
mouths on the subject they said, Quack. One day 
Mr. H——’s ducks came home flying, running, 
screaming and quacking, in great alarm from some 
unknown cause. They remained about the house 
for some days, and then cautiously sought out a 
new route to the river, and never afterwards ven- 
tured into the old one. One day a flock of wild 
ones came down to visit their more domestic cous- 
ins, and were found teaching them to fly. Their 
instructions were patiently and skilfully given, but 
their pupils were taken care of before they had 
learned to migrate. 
“Not many years ago,” said a friend, “I was 
standing by the river side when a splendid king- 
fisher suddenly appeared, poised in the air above 
the stream. I watched him as he swooped down- 
wards to secure the prey which his keen eye had 


I, you have fastened upon some fish too powerful 
for you. The truth of this conjecture was con- 
firmed by some fisherman, who, in drawing in their 
nets some days after, were surprised to find a very 
large dead fish with a drowned kingfisher’s talons 
still firmly clenched in his back.” 

“I remember,” said S—, who was present, “that 
one morning, as I was walking with a friend, we 
caught sight of a magnificent eagle. His majestic 
appearance as he swooped downwards, called out 
from us expressions of delight, and we hastened 
down to the river bank to watch him more nearly 
when he should soar aloft with his prey. We 
waited in vain, sad to think that the proud bird 
had found a grave beneath the waters. We in- 
ferred that he had fastened on some fish too heavy 
for him; yet it seemed hardly possible, when we 
considered his immense size and strength.” 

“I think,” remarked Mr. P. , when he heard 
the: anecdote, “that an eel would have been a 
match for him. Mud eels have great muscular 
power, and will fasten themselves in the mud at 
the bottom of a stream with a tenacity that nothing 
can overcome. I once caught one thus embedded. 
My utmost efforts failed to stir him. I pulled with 
all my strength, when, like Sambo on the gum tree, 
I heard something drap, and found myself lying on 
my back staring skywards.” 

We all enjoyed a hearty laugh at the picture our 
tall friend must have made. Cultivate the practice 
of observing the habits of animals, and you will not 
only acquire much useful information, but will find 
your hearts insensibly raised to that Great Being 
who has created all things in wisdom. 

Mrs. P. P. BONNEY. 





JOHN MILTON. 


John Milton was born in London, on December 
9, 1608. His ancestors were the Miltons of Mil- 
ton, a village in Oxfordshire. His father was the 
son of Roman Catholic parents, who disinherited 
him for becoming a Protestant; but his father was 
a diligent man, and acquired a large fortune as a 
scrivener or banker. His mother was a pious wo- 
man, and both his parents were so anxious that 
their son should be a scholar, that they engaged a 


rivate tutor, a good and learned man, to teach 
im in their own house. John loved to learn, for 
whilst yet a little boy he was such a devourer of 


books that they had to restrain him from sitting 


up late at night to read. Indeed, he seemed to 
care for nothing but books, and seldom would join 
other boys in their sport and play. This made one 
say that “Milton was® man from his childhood.” 
When twelve years old he was sent to St. Paul’s 
school, and at fifteen years to Cambridge Univer- 
sity, where he remained several years. He then 
returned to London, and as his father had a coun- 
try house in Buckinghamshire, John took his books 
and went down there, where he spent five of the 
happiest years of his life in reading, writing poems, 
playing music, and musing on rural scenery and 
the natural objects of beauty around him. 
On the death of his mother, in 1637, he set out 
on his travels to France and Italy. Hearing that 
Galileo, the famous astronomer, was then in one of 
the dungeons of the Inquisition, for affirming that 
the earth moved round the sun, and not the sun 
round the earth, he visited the good old man to 
talk with him and comfort him. 
Having seen the splendor of Florence, the ma- 
jestic ruins of ancient Rome, and the beautiful bay 
and city of Naples, he thought of visiting Sicily 
and Greece, but hearing of the great rebellion in 
England against the tyranny of King Charles, he 
hastened home. Milton was a strong Protestant, 
and when in Italy was often in personal danger be- 
cause of the bold manner in which he spoke against 
the papal superstition, but after fifteen months’ ab- 
sence he returned in-safety. 
So far this great man had been acquiring knowl- 
edge ; now he made good use of it. But I cannot 
now tell you all he wrote and did to promote the 
true liberty of his country. A struggle went on, 
and at length the king was defeated, taken prisoner, 
and put to death—a sad page in English history. 
Oliver Cromwell was now in power, and Milton 
was made Latin Secretary to the council for forei 
correspondence. In the midst of these arduous la- 
bors he lost his sight. 
After the death of Cromwell, and the restoration 
of Charles II., Milton hid himself out of the way, 
and his friends, pretending that he was dead, got 
up a funeral for him. When it was found that he 
was not in the list of those who were to suffer, he 
came out of his hiding-plase, and never took part 
in public affairs again, but applied himself to writ- 
ing a Latin Dictionary, a History of England, and 
his great Poem. 

ilton was regarded as creed to kingly gov- 
ernment, and hence it was that at the restoration 
of Charles II. to the throne the royalists exulted 
in his poverty and rejoiced at his sufferings, as 
marks, they said, of the special vengeance.of God, 
and a doom worse than the axe he had escaped. 
The following story has been preserved, exhibit- 
on in a very characteristic manner: 

he Duke of York, afterwards James II., ex- 
pressed one day to the king, his brother, a desire 
to see old Milton, of whom he had heard so much. 
The king replied that he had not the slightest ob- 
jection to the duke’s satisfying his curiosity ; and, 
accordingly, soon elinrwinte, ) Bee went privately 
to Milton’s house, where, after an introduction 
which explained to the old republican the rank of 
his guest, a free conversation ensued between those 
very dissimilar and discordant characters. In the 
course, however, of the conversation, the duke 
asked Milton whether he did not regard the loss of 





fixed upon. The waves swallowed him up, and I 














“Money is often entrusted to him, and the charge 


with his family, and then to preach Christ to the 


looked for his reappearance in vain. Ah! thought 


his eyesight as a judgment inflicted on him for 
| what he had written against the late king. Mil- 
\ton’s reply was to this effect : 
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Highness thinks that the calamities! You have all seen broom-corn growing ; there 
ys here are indications of the wrath of | are large fields of it in the valley of the Connecti- 
hat manner are we to account for the cut, for it likes to grow near a river, and when it 
king, your father? The displeasure of | is large and thrifty it is more beautiful than Indian 
yt, upon this supposition, have been/corn. But do you know that it is a native of India, 
‘ragainst him than me—for I have only | quite on the other side of the world? It grows 
-s, bnt he has lost his head.” |there much larger and more luxuriant than here, 
composed by this answer, the duke | and the natives used to make brushes of it, just as 
ok his leave. On his return to court, {Sey make mats of Manilla grass, and our people 
js which he spoke to the king were, | were glad to buy them. One day a gentleman was 
. you are greatly to blame that you don’t | — in a parlor, where a lady had just made the 
id rogue Milton hanged.” | heart tidy with a pretty foreign brush. He took 
pat is the matter, James? Have you it upto examine it and found a little ripe seed 
a?” |upon it; he planted the seed and it grew readily, 
jswered the duke, “I have seen him.” | and he soon had material to make brushes of his 
‘eid the king, “in what condition didjown. That man was Dr. Franklin, and from that 
in?” /one seed grew all the broom-corn that is raised in 
on! why, he is old and very poor.” the United States. When that little seed was put 
j poor ! Well, and he is blind too—is in the ground, who would have thought it would 
|be the means of raising so much dust? Every 

ind as a beetle.” | year our people raise enough broom-corn to make 
hen,” observed the king, “‘you are a fool, | more than twenty-five millions of brooms. Some 


have him hanged as a punishment; to | of them are sent to England, and those that remain 
wil be doing him a service ; it will be |add a great deal to the happiness of home.— 


out of his miseries. No—if he is old, | 
Jind, he is miserable enough in all con- 
t him live.” 

ry is so consistent throughout, and so 
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the gay and gloomy malignity of the two | 
hers—Charles and James. | 
yas married three times, and had four | 
but no son; his last wife survived him | 
ears. It is said that he was about five | 
uting Paradise Lost to his youngest | 
Deborah, and his third wife. He was | 
tany one to read to him or write for him, : 
kines cnployed a boy who could not spell | 
“Paradise Lost,” the most sublime poem | 
|i, was completed, Milton bargained with | 
ler that he should have five pounds for 
dition, and fifteen pounds when it reached 
dition, but the poor, old, blind man died | 
the first edition, published in 1665, was | 





died so peacefully and gently, that his| 
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WAITING FOR FRUIT. 


James’ birthday. He was twelve years 
sister had made him a pretty purse, and 
erhad given him a four-bladed knife, with 
plate on the handle, and his initials marked 


thing pleased him so much as a garden 
dhe had been digging at a famous rate in 
nallthe afternoon. After tea his father 
spade and started down the walk. James 
see what he was going to do, and fol- 
ll they came to the corner by the fence. 
s father, without saying anything, dug a 
ein the ground, and James saw him take 
ple-seeds from his pocket, place them in the 
i cover them up very carefully. ‘Why, 
said he, “I did not know that people planted 
als 


grandfather planted some once, the very 
s twelve years old; and I stood by him, 
ou stand hy me now.” 

e was it 2” 

eby a large stone in the garden.” 

that the great tree of golden sweets that 
0 full every year up at grandma’s? But 
to wait a long time for apples from it ?” 
ten long years! JI remember how slow it 
togrow. I used to think it would never 
bything but a few leaves on it. The first 
ad blossoms, I was away at college; and 
tasted the first golden sweet from that tree, 
man, and had -graduated. But my father 
d; he never saw the fruit of what he had 
” James was silent. His father had fin- 
ad was standing with both hands on the 
nd James thought how in ten years there 

a fine young apple tree there, and his 

vould be an old man, and he should be—— 
ther interrupted his thoughts : “You think, 
) ten years is very long to wait ?” 

es! I should never care anything about 
ttle tree, that took so long to be good for 


how of One,” returned his father, “‘who has 
latender plant just so long, and yet sees 
of any fruit.” 

ould cut it down,” said James. 

May wait,” continued his father, ‘“many 
hore, fifteen or twenty, or even thirty, still 
the unfruitful tree, sending faithful labor- 
Ho all they can, about it; and He may cut 
suddenly, and very soon.” 

¢s began to know what his father meant. It 
eral years since he had known that he 
to be a Christian; but he had thought, 
hi am a man it will be time enough for 
Went silently back to the house, and James 
aw the little tree, that grew up after awhile, 
t thinking of what his father had said. 
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ABOUT BROOMS. 
over England grows a bush shrub with pret- 


ow flowers, which make the sandy heaths | his friends had 


Ya ameadow. It is called broom, some- 
ne bonny broome for it is very pretty; the 
n play among it and gather flowers, and 
twigs are dry their mothers tie them in 
and use them for sweeping out those pic- 
ue cottages of which we have read so often. 
years ago even the queen had nothing bet- 
Sweeping her palace than a bunch of broom, 
afterwards, when better materials were used 
same purpose, they were still called brooms. 


| enough to eat and some to sell. 
6 for Sam worked for Dr. Blake. 


Springfield Republican. 
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THE LITTLE SOLDIERS. 
‘‘Wife,” said a man when the war broke out, “1 





go, it is for me to go. I can’t stay at home easy, 
any how.” 

“QO, William, must you?” said his wife, sorrow- 
fully, “must you? How can the boys and I get 
along alone ?” 

“Yes, father, go,” cried little Will. “I think you 
ought to go. They won’t take us, or we’d go in 
your stead. Some of the family ought to go, to 
keep the family credit good. Don’t you know, 
father, how many times grandma has told us how 
her father left his oxen in the field and went to 
fight the enemy at Lexington, without ever going 
home to bid the folks good-by ?” 

“Yes,” said Sammy, “we'll take care of home for 
you; we'll heip mother. Go, father, and fight for 
the flag of freedom.” 

“Thank you, my brave boys,” cried the mother, 
“thank you. Go father, enlist.” 

The man enlisted, and the boys, as good as their 
word, took care. There was a large patch of 
ground near to the house, which Will dug, hoed, 
planted, and raised a good supply of vegetables on, 
He did it all him- 


One day a gentleman came along, who, looking 
‘into Will’s premises and seeing the thrifty state of 
| things, “Why, I thought your father had gone to 
| the war,” said he. “Where did all this come from?” 
| “Work did it, sir,” said Will. 
| _ “Work will do almost everything,” said the gen- 
| tleman. 
| “Yes, sir,” said Will, “father’s fighting, I’m dig- 
| ging, and mother’s praying.” 

“Fighting, digging and praying,” cried the gen- 
tleman ; “that’s the patriotism that will bring the 
country out of her distresses. Would that every 
family went to work so.”—Child’s Paper. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





JESUS ONCE A CHILD. 


And was my Saviour once a child— 
A little child like me? 

And was He humble, meek, and mild, 
As little ones should be? 


O why did not the Son of God 
Come as an angel bright ? 

And why not leave His fair abode 
To come with power and might? 


Because He came not here to reign 
As sovereign here below; 

He came to save our souls from sin, 
Whence all our sorrows flow. 


And did the Son of God most high 
Consent a man to be? . 

And did that blessed Saviour die 
Upon the cross for me? 


And did my Saviour freely give 
His life for sinful men? 

What! did He die that we might live? 
O, how He loved us then! 


Accept, O dear redeeming Lord! 
An infant’s humble praise ; 

Teach me to love Thy holy word, 
And serve Thee all my days. 





THE BOY SOLDIER. 

STANFORD, Ky., APRIL, 1863. 
DEAR CHILDREN,—This is a pretty village, sur- 
{rounded by pleasant green fields and nice farm 
|houses. Near it isnow encamped anarmy. Could 
| you be here, you would see the rolling fields covered 
| with white tents, in which the soldier makes his 
‘home; cannon planted here and there, and horses 
‘hitched to stakes, fences and ropes in all direc- 
\tions. But I was not going to tell you about the 
country, nor what an army is, but about alittle boy 
jnamed Willie, of four years of age, who lives in 
| this place, who has a nice home, a kind father and 
| mother, and a brother younger than himself. This 
| little boy ought to have been satisfied with his nice 
home, but he was not. He saw the troops goin 
through with their gay uniforms, their flags an 
music, and he wanted to be a soldier. Well, on 
last Sabbath morning he took a little silk flag that 
is friend: made him, and without even bidding 
his mother “good by,” started out to join the army. 
On he went till he came to the camp, about a mile 
and a half away, when he turned in and told them 
he had come to be a soldier. Now the men who 
love little children, many of them having little 
boys at home, loved the boy, for he was a hand- 
some child, and they took him into their tents to 
take care of him. They could not tell where he 
belonged. So he stayed there that day, and when 








soldiers took him, and wrapping him in their blan- 
ket§, put him to bed in one of their tents. 

Now the boy’s mother, as the day wore away, 
grew very uneasy about him, and as night drew 
near sent persons out to search for him. Finally | 


back to his mother, whose heart was made glad by 
the return of her darling boy. 

Now, what I want you to learn from this is, that 
you should not do like this little boy. Don’t fall 
in love with the gay clothes of the soldier, for you 
little know how hard it is to be out during the 
rainy days and the long, stormy nights, and to go 
into battle where you may lose an arm, or limb, or 
perhaps your life. This is not your place. You 
are too young for that. But I must tell you, if you 
want to become a soldier, you must go into the ar- 
my of the cross. The Saviour will be your Captain. 
—S. 8S. Visitor. 


A MODEL CHILD. 


I read lately of a child named Annie, who was 
very fond of grapes. What child is not? Some 
one gave her a bunch one day. Her father saw 
her with it and said: 

“Give me a grape, Annie ?” 

Annie promptly pulled a grape from the stalk 
and gave it to her father, with a cheerful smile. 
He took it, and said : 

“Give me another, my dear!” 

She gave him another with the same cheerfulness 
as at first. He then asked for another, and anoth- 
er, until she gave him the last. 

Annie’s father was putting her love to a very se- 
vere test, but she bore it nobly, and proved, by her 
readiness to part with her last grape without a mur- 
mur, that filial love was stronger in her heart than 
selfishness. I wonder how many young ladies who 
read this would have given every grape to pa‘or 
ma without a whimper.—S. S. Advocate. 


LITTLE TROT-FOOT. 


I once heard some little girls talking under a 
pear tree, and one was telling the others, “I help 
mother ; I run up stairs for her and do her errands. 
I do every thing she asks me; and I fetch my pa’s 
boots, and get his slippers, and place his arm-chair 
for him. I find his handkerchief and his hat, for 
my pa don’t always remember where he puts things ; 
and he calls me such a funny name,” said the little 
girl, with a cheery laugh. 

“What ?” asked the little girls, listening. 

“Trot-foot—little trot-foot,” said she. 

How useful these sweet, obliging little trot-foots 
are ! 











DON’T SPEAK CROSS WORDS. 

“QO!” said a little girl, bursting into tears on 
hearing of the death of a playmate, “I did not know 
that was the last time I had to speak kind to 
Amy.” 
The last time they were together, she spoke 
crossly to her: and the thought of that last cross 
word now lay heavy on her heart. 
This points out a good rule about kind words. 
Speak Kindly to your father, to your mother, to 
your brother, to your sister, to your playmate, to 
ur teacher, to the poor, when you are speaking, 
est it may be your last time to speak to them. 
Cross words are very, very sorrowful to think of. 








CARPETS.—Don't pay the high prices. 200 pieces Tapestry 
Brussels from the auction trade sales in New York, and will be 
sold for $1,00 to $1,25 per yard. These Carpets are the cheapest 
we have had this season, and are very much under the regular 
prices. 

One price and cash systems nage | adhered to. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 


75 Hanover Street. 
—_——_—_——_.____— 


CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE. — The current of trade is sure 
to turn to that house which sells at the lowest prices. Just received 
from the recent auction trade sales in New York, 1000 pieces of 
English Tapestries, Royal Velvets and Medallions. These in- 
voices of Carpets comprise some of the finest qualities and most 
beautiful goods imported, and will be sold for much under the 
usual prices. 

One price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 


75 Hanover Street. 
—___——. 


CARPETS.—Although prices have nearly doubled to import or 
manufacture, we have been enabled to keep our stock complete 
from the auction trade sales and other sources, and for the present 
can supply our customers at very much under the ruling rates. 

One price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 


75 Hanover Street. 
> 


CHINA AND JAPAN STRAW CARPETS.—From the special 
sale of the 29th ult., some of the best productions, and many new 
and beautiful patterns, in checks and stripes, at much less than 
the ruling rates, just received by the - 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street. 

One price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 

> 

OIL CLOTH CARPETS.—The eclebrated Enamelled finish, 
in Marquetry, Tapestry, and other beautiful designs, for sale at 
manufacturers’ prices, by the 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 

75 Hanover Street. 


Cc. & A. SPRING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
a lamas PLACE, (opposite OLD SOUTH CHURCH.) 
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once restored, Pp 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 


he was found long after dark, and was brought | the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 


supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpooi. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT Is NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required, producing the same vitality and iuxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as afler the hair is 


ion 8 once in three months will 





THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 


THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 


MRS, 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No lady's 
toilet is complete without ft. The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
ed is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all danaruff, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. | Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MRS, 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: ‘I have used, threugh 
the advice of personai friends, Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, wiih great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Iam now neiiher bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Rev. H. V. DeEGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: “That Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


§. RANDALL, Es@Q., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: ‘It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called tor. Her Hair RKe- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DILLincuHamM, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. S. B. Morvey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘The effect of 
Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum 1 regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wm. Porrtevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes ; ‘Mrs. S. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow on bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: I] have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is nota Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Havi 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. rt 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. AMOS BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes : ‘I think very 
highly of Mrs. $. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co.,I!] , writes : 

+] have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 

balsamum. They acted likeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 

y years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
ingly.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World’s Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing = erties, removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, EsqQ.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : “‘Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 





Ea” Wethink that thes fait to convince, nothing less than @ 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articies on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always Insist on having these. 


We aspire to have the best, notthe lowest priced. One bottle 





NEW SPRING STYLES. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT 
OF 


FURNISHING GOODS, &e. &., 
AT LOW PRICES, 
Wholesale and Retail, 
CAN BE FOUND AT 
OAK HALL, 
32 and 34 NORTH STREET, BOSTON. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO, 





night came on, he grew weary and sleepy, and the 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 37% 
cents per bottle. 


MBS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK. 
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-YOUTIVS COMPANION. | 
BOSTON, JULY 9, 1863. 





ANCIENT TELEGRAPHING. 

The communication of intelligence by the electric 
telegraph, now come into use at the East, recalls 
an interesting circumstance of ancient history. 
Compare it with the mode employed lately in send- 
ing news to Constantinople from Ephesus, that the 
railway was completed to the latter place from| 
Smyrna. The ancient message was dispatched over | 
the same route. | 


“When Helena, the mother of Constantine the | : 


Great, was prosecuting her pious researches in Je- 
rusalem, she caused a series of towers to be built 
along the seacoast from Tyre to Constantinople, | 
and when she had effected what she and the Chris- 
tians of the fourth century regarded as her great 
discovery, the uncovering of the beams of wood in 
the pit near Calvary, which she believed, for some 
reasons which we may well doubt, to be the wood 
of the cross of Christ, she ‘telegraphed’ the account 
of the discovery to her son in Byzantium. A fire 
blazing on the hill of Acra sent’ the intelligence to 
the hill at Ramah, the city of Samuel, and thence 
it flew to the hill of Samaria, where the city of 
Omri was then splendid in its Roman decorations. 
They saw it from far-off Carmel, and lit their fires 
to tell the news to those who watched on the spur 
of Lebanon that goes down to the sea of Tyre, and 
so it flashed along the shore by Berytus and Trip- 
oli, and Laodicea of Syria, and the strange story 
was dropped from the line at Antioch, then the 
most lordly and magnificent city in, the world. It 
crossed the battle plain of Issus; it blazed along 
the Taurian range over the cold Cydnus and the 
city of Tarsus. It crossed the hills above Phila- 
delphia, it leaped the mountain passes about Co- 
losse, it lit with starlike radiance the waters of the 
Archipelago, as it went from hill to hill by Thya- 
tira and Pergamos, and over Ida, ‘many fountained 
Ida,’ and the plains of Troy. From the summit of 
high Olympus (Olympus in Asia) the inhabitants 
of the new city of Constantine saw the flash of the 
expected message, and their shouts and hymns of 
thanksgiving in the midnight streets answered the 
enthusiastic rejoicings of the people in Jerusalem.” 

The towers of Helena stand in mournful ruin all 
along the route of that dispatch. It would not be 
surprising if the wires of Morse’s invention are 
some time affixed to the walls of those very towers. 
There would be singular fitness in this, and the 
mind would be irresistibly directed by the coinci- 
d-nee to the message which Prof. Morse himself 
cused to be the first sent over the first wire estab- 
lished, (that between Baltimore and Washington,) 
giving to God the glory of the grand achievement 
of modern times. 

pena 


INDIAN FUN. 


One of the earliest settlers of the country around 
Lake Champlain, was Col. Edward Raymond. He 
understood the character and disposition of the na- 
tives of the forest, and lived with them in much 
harmony, frequently employing them to row him | 
up and down the lake, as he had occasion. One| 
stout fellow, by the name of Bigbear, had his wig-| 
wam at no great distance from the Colonel’s dwell- 
ing, and was often there. The Colonel, having oc- 
casion to visit some distant shore of the lake, em- 
ployed Bigbear to row him in his canoe.—On their 
return, they passed near a high, yet sloping ledge 
of rocks, on which lay an immense number of rat- 
tlesnakes asleep and basking in the sun. The In- | 
dian gave a penetrating look at the Colonel, and 
thus inquired: “Raymun love fun?” “Yes,” was 
the reply. “Well, then, Raymun have fun; mind 
Indian, and hole a glum.” So he rowed along, si- 
lently and slowly, and cut a crotched stick from a 
bunch of hazels upon the bank. “Steady, now, 
hole a glum, Raymun,” said he, as he clapped the 
crotch astride the neck of a serpent that was asleep 
close to the edge of the water. ‘Take um now, 
Raymun; hole fast.” The Colonel then took hold 
of the stick, keeping the serpent down, while Big- 
bear tied up a little sack of powder, putting one 
end of a slow match therein. He then made it fast 
to the snake’s tail, and touching fire to the match, 
gave orders to “let um go,” at the same time push- 
ing the canoe off from the shore; the snake being 
liberated, crawled away to his den. The Indian 
immediately then stood up and clapped his hands, 
making as loud a noise as possible, and thus roused 
the serpents, who in a moment disappeared. “Now 
look, Raymun, now look—see fun,” said he; and 
in about a minute the powder exploded, when there 
was, to be sure, fun alive. The snakes in thou- 
sands covered the rocks, all hissing, rattling, twin- 
ing, twirling, and jumping in every way imaginable. | 
Col. Raymond burst into a loud laugh that echoed | 
across the lake, pleased alike with the success of 
the trick, and the ingenuity of the savage’s inven- 
tion. But Bigbear, from the beginning to the end, 
was grave as a judge, not moving a muscle, and 
not having the least show of risibility in his coun- 
tenance. This is truly characteristic of the Ameri- 
can aborigines ; what causes the greatest excitabil- 
ity of laughter in others, has go effect upon them ; 
they remain sober, sedate, and fixed as a bronze 
statue. They may love fun, but never in the small- 
est degree exhibit that character in their looks. 
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DRIVING PIGS. 
A writer in the Country Gentleman, in a most 
sprightly article on the pigy among other things, 
has this on “driving a pig :” 





Boys generally drive pigs better than men, ex- 
cepting Irishmen, whose treatment of pigs is a per- 
fect art. An Irishman never seems to drive a pig, 
but coaxes him along. A little pull one way, and 
a little pull another, a whistle, a few endearing ex- 
pressions, and the pig trots comfortably along, giv- 
ing no trouble “at all, at all.” If a pig is very ob-| 
stinate indeed, and utterly refuses to go where he, 
is wished, the Irishman manages him by putting | 


his nose in the direction that he is intended to| 
take, and then pulling his tail. The result is evi- | 
dent. The pig imagines that he is wanted to go 


_ backwards, and therefore, with the perversity of his 


nature, runs forward as fast as he can. This | 
method is chiefly used in getting pigs on board | 
ship, where they evince much dislike to the planks 
on which they are required to walk. The Chinese 
are said to make use of the tail-pulling process, 
when they wish their pigs to enter the bamboo} 
cages in which they transport them to market when 
fat. 











VARIETY. 


> 
A GHOST IN A BELFRY. 


The inhabitants of a secluded village of the Mon- 
tagne Noire, in the department of the Aude, were 
roused from their beds one night recently by the 
“sound of the tocsin”—for such is the pompous | 
phrase used by a local writer to describe the ring- | 
ing of the single bell of the small parish church. 
The idea of a fire first suggested itself to the minds 
of the villagers, but as no fire was to be seen, they 
flocked to the church to see what was the matter. 
To their great astonishment, however, the church 
door was locked; no voice responded from within 
to their loud shouts of inquiry; and yet the bell 
continued to ring loudly and hurriedly. The cure 
was called up, and brought the church key. With 
trembling steps and beating hearts, the crowd fol- | 
lowed their pastor into the sacred building. They 
penetrated into the belfry, and—O, horror of hor- 
rors! the bell-rope was violently agitated, and pull- 
ing the bell by itself. The good priest himself was 
seared at this fearful phenomenon, and _ his fol- 
lowers, pale with terror, dropped down upon their 
knees and crossed themselves. It was midnight, 
the hour when spirits walk abroad. The priest, 
armed with his goupillon, proceeded to exorcise 
the demon; but all the holy water in the church 
was soon exhausted, and yet the dreadful bell con- | 
tinued to sound. At length a peasant, more in-| 
trepid than the rest, volunteered to climb into the | 
steeple and look at the bell itself. As he mounted | 
the dark, narrow, winding ladder which led to the | 
abode of mystery, the parishioners below muttered | 
their paternosters with increased rapidity. In a} 
few moments an unearthly shriek from the devoted | 
messenger left no doubt on the minds of the people | 
below that he had met with the devil himself. As | 
the unhappy man approached the bell, it did in-| 
deed cease to sound, but by the flickering, pale | 
light of his lantern he saw crouching down close to | 
the clapper a black, monstrous, hideous form, with | 
two yellow eyes, which glared full upon him. The | 
poor man fainted away, and for some minutes an | 
awful silence reigned in the church. Then, by a 
sudden and simultaneous impulse, several men re- | 








; Solved to see what had become of their comrade, | 


and imparting courage to each other, rushed up the 
ladder. On nearing the bell they found a arge | 
pole-cat, who had got one of his fore feet entangled | 
In the rope, and who, in his endeavors to escape, | 
had been the cause of all this terrible commotion 
in the Montagne Noire.—London Times. 





—~o>—————_ 
NARROW ESCAPES. 


It is interesting, after an engagement, to notice 
the many narrow escapes that have occurred during 
its progress. On Saturday night, after the attack 
on the rebel lines in which Stonewall Jackson re- 
ceived the wounds which resulted in his death, one 
of our men showed me a small, but rather thick 
memorandum book which he was accustomed to 
carry in his breast pocket. A bullet had passed 
nearly through it, and but for its being just where 
it was would have penetrated his chest. At the 
same time another showed me the brass plate on 
the front of his belt. It was deeply indented, and 
the lower button of his jacket, which was under it, 
was smashed nearly flat. This, too, would no 
doubt have been a mortal wound had there been 
no obstruction in its way. I have knowna number 
of instances in which balls have been stopped by 
daguerreotypes, pocket-books, Testaments, etc., and 
one in which a single button saved a soldier from 
a severe wound and perhaps death. Often at the 
close of a fight, when those who were engaged have 
had time to look around them, it is no uncommon 
thing to find bullet-holes in different parts of their 
dress, or in some part of their equipments. Swords 
and muskets will frequently show evidence of hav- 
ing been struck, when, perhaps, in the midst of the 
excitement the blow had not been noticed. I 
heard of a surgeon at the battle of Chancellorville 
whose coat sleeve was torn up from his wrist to his 
elbow by a rifle ball as he was in the act of mount- 
ing his horse. 
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A FAMILY AMUSEMENT. 


The persons are seated, all but one, who is sent| 
out of the room. Those remaining agree upon | 
some word which has more than one meaning, | 
which the one outside is to find out. He is then| 
called in, and, commencing at one side of the room, 
asks each person the question, “How do you like | 
it?” ‘The answers must have a true relation to the | 
word chosen, but the reference may be to it in| 
either of its significations. For example: suppose | 
we take the word rain—water from the clouds, the 
rein—the strap of a horse’s bridle. TRe first per- | 
son when asked, “How do you like it?” may an-| 
swer, “I like it warm ;” the next, “I like it made of | 
white leather ;” the next, “I like it coming straight 
down from heaven ;” the next, “I like it silver | 
mounted,” &c. The questioner is expected to | 


| guess the word from the answer given. If, after | 


uestioning each of the party, he has not guessed 
the word, he must commence and go around with | 
the question, “When do you like it?” and if from | 
the answers to this he still has not found the word, | 
then he asks the question to each,—*Where do| 
you like it?” Such answers as these may be given | 
the latter questions, “I like it on the roof of the} 
house ;” “I like it on a beautiful gray horse’s neck ;” | 
“I like it on my flower bed ;” “I like it on a warm | 


August afternoon,” &c. For another example | 
take the word belle, or bell. To the question, 
“How do you like it?” such answers will apply as, 
“T like it made of brass ;” “I like it beautiful and 
amiable ;” “I like it suspended ;” “I like it in the 
American costume ;” “I like it with a tongue ;” “I| 
like it with a wise tongue.” Or, “When do you like | 
it?” “T like it at breakfast time ;” “I like it in a cut- | 
ter in winter time ;” “I like it when the house is on | 
fire.” And so a great variety of appropriate an- 

swers will suggest themselves. If the questioner 

fails to guess the word aftey putting the three 

questions to the whole company, he is expected to 

pay a forfeit, but almost any person will escape the 
orfeit after fully understanding the game. hen 
the word is guessed another is chosen to go out, 
and soon. A great number of words with double 
meanings can readily be found. 
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READING THE LIST. 

“Is there any news of the war?” she said. 
“Only a list of the wounded and dead,” 

Was the man’s reply, 

Without lifting his eye 

To the face of the woman standing by. 
 *Tis the very thing that I want,” she said. 
‘Read me a list of the wounded and dead.” 


He read her the list—’twas a sad array 
Of the wounded and killed in the fatal fray ; 
In the very midst was a pause to tell 
Of a gallant youth who had fought so well 
That his comrades asked, ‘“Who is he, pray ?” 
“The only son of the widow Gray,” 

Was the proud reply 

Of his captain nigh. 
What ails the woman standing near? 
Her face has the ashen hue of fear! 


‘Well, well, read on. Is he wounded? Quick! 
O God! but my heart is sorrow-sick ! 

Is he wounded?” “No! he fell, they say, 
Killed outright on that fatal day !” ‘ 

But see! the woman has swooned away ! 


Sadly she opened her eyes to the light; 

Slowly cet the events of the fight ; 

Faintly she murmured, “Killed outright. 

It has cost the life of my only son; 

But the battle is fought and the victory won. 

The will of the Lord, let it be done!” 

God pity the cheerless widow Gray, 

And send from the halls of Eternal Day 

The light of His peace to illume her way! 
Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch. 
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A RECOMPENSE. 


A New Orleans correspondent of the Boston Re- 
corder attended a flag presentation at the High 
School in the former city, (New Orleans,) on the 
6th ult. One part, he says, was quite interesting 
and significant. Miss Sarah Miller, a young lady 
of the school, at the opening of the rebellion, was 
set the following copy in her writing book: “Con- 
federate States of America—Beauregard.” She 
would not write it, but instead wrote underneath, 
“United States of America—Washington.” For 
this she was made the scorn and ridicule of the 
whole school, and put on the stage with a badge of 
degradation on her. Yesterday, the writer adds, 
she was selected to present our noble flag to the 
school, which she did in a beautiful speech, over- 
flowing with patriotism. 
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THE EMPRESS’ DOG. 


The Empress Eugenie has purchased at the Dog 
Show a little Havanna lap-dog, which rejoices in 
the name of “Coquette.” This animal is a beauti- 
ful specimen of her race. “Her hair is fully eight 
inches long, and of snowy whiteness and silky fine- 
ness. The body is very small, as is also the head, 
but the tail appears an enormous fleece, and the 
ears of proportionate size. ‘Coquette’ lives in a 
glass house, on the floor of which is Persian carpet. 
She lies upon a cushion covered with crimson silk, 
and seems a yery dainty being. Her food and the 
water which she drinks are placed in a corner of 
the aforesaid glass house, on a porcelain plate and 
a silver cup, which she won for her late proprietor.” 
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SPARROW STORY. 


Two sparrows began to build a nest in the Tyne 
Dock wagon shops. Before its completion the fe- 
male bird eloped with another sparrow, and both 
returning, ejected the male bird after a severe fight. 
The discomfited bird hovered about the spot, and 
in the absence of the wicked pair, placing his back 
beneath the feathery mass, raised it from its rest- 
ing-place, and sent it to the ground. The birds, on 
their return, were evidently much surprised at the 
demolition of their habitation, but set to work and 
built another, watched by the rejected mate. In 
two days’ time it was rebuilt, and off they went to 
forage, when the other bird again demolished it. 
The birds have recommenced building. 





A WOMAN OF METTLE. 


A woman in Staffordshire was carrying her hus- 
band and son’s dinners to the mouth of a coal-pit 
one day. By some mischance she fell into the pit. 
Not thinking of herself, she still held a tight grasp 
of the bottles, and, providentially, her outstretched 
arms made her expanded clothes like the parachute 
of-a-balloon, so that her fall was considerably 
broken, and she was saved with only a few bruises. 





Her first exclamation on reaching the bottom was, | 


“There, the bottles be safe!” 
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“I WISH ma was alive,” said a little boy, as he 
sat upon the floor, apparently busy with his play- 
things. 

“And why do you wish so, my dear?” I asked. 

“QO, because,” was his only reply. 

“Dear little boy,” thought I, “you will often have 
occasion to repeat that wish if you are long s 
in this world.” No loss like that of a good mother ; 
would that children could realize it. 


BEAUTY WITHOUT Brarns.—Little Alice was 
talking to her dolly, and said to her, lookin 
lovin ‘ into her face, “You is bootiful, dolly, very 
bootiful; but you is dot no bains !” 





| plate replenishing their libraries are kindly jy 


PARTICULAR NOTICE, 
SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individug) 





first call. keep, in addition to my own issue 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten \,,° 
The plan I have of late adopted, of giving 9% ~ 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any cc), 
thetr own Catalogue, and indicating the amount m. 
vest, can have the selection mace for them with .. 
returning any books they choose to reject after 4°" 
This new feature of trade commends itself to 4)" 
school friends, and I am constantly Supplying ji.” 
principle in all parts of New England. a 
34— 


HENRY HOYT, 9 Cor 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSToy. 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS For TRE 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on ;,,' 


price. 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
An excellent and popular book. 
EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nebo: 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. iat 
RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Dey 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Willians ie 
cloth, 85 cents. a 
THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Jourp, 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cioth, 5.0 
KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICA 
TURE, by John Kitto, D.D. With 500 Illustrations ,, 
Cloth, $3,00. a 
MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By y,, 
com, D. D. Itmo, cloth, 60 cents. ben 
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Truth 
By Sanu! 
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THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jaty 

-_ 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. ' 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Ing 0 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth,75 cenis, 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.Johy A.day 


cloth, 40 cents. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, lixy, 


cents. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late ni, 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. ky 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. : 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scriptuyy 
lugtrated. By Rey. A. Morton Brown, Itmo, cgi, Py 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Hey, 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie D.p, 





63 cents. 

SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well ang p, 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message, br 

Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents ~ 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, beg 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 3. Prout Newey 
numerous Illustrations. Il6mo, cloth, 74 cents. : 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILLREN, to Guide then y; 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. lémo, dt, g 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDayg 
Oliphant. lémo, cloth, 63 cents. y 





BOWEL COMPLAINTS, PAINS IN STOMACH 4yp 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


These complaints are most always treated with Opiun, 
parations of Opium, when attacks are violent, and ate; 
is relieved an unpleasant debility tollows, which make, 
dy nearly as bad as the disease. ‘The cathartic charac 
newell’s Tolu Anodyne, its pertectly natural opiate ¢ 
been proved in most distressing cases, and no fu 
without it. It is the most pertect and natural Pa 
world. 

¢@~ Fac-simile of J. L. Hunnewell's signature ove, 
genuine only. 

J. L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Bosta, 

For sale by all dealers everywhere. 

Dealers of good reference lied on 
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PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


Not a few of the worst disorders that afflict mankiné® 
the corruption that accumulates in the blood. Of all theé 
ries that have been made to purge it out, none have be 
which could equal in effect Ayer'’s Compounp Extsatt® 
SAPARILLA. It cleanses and renovates the blood, instil ® 
of heaith into the system, and purges out the humors wiitt 
disease. It stimulates the healthy functions of the body.# 
pels the disorders that grow and rankle in the blood. Ib@ 
dinary virtues are net yet widely known, but when the 
will no longer be a = what remedy to employ 2° 
variety of afflicting diseases that require an alterative , 
Such a remedy, that could be relied on, has long been s# 
and now, for the first time, the public have one on which! 
depend. Our space here does not admit certificates 0% 
effects. But the trial of a single bottle will show to thes} 
it has virtues surpassmg anything they have ever taket. 
ers from Scrofula, Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, try" 
the rapidity with which it cures. Skin Diseases, 
lotehes, Eruptions, &c., are soon cleaned out of they 
St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, Tetter or Sal! 
Scald Head, Ringworm, éc., prey paver be borne W 
be so speedily cured by AYER'S SARSAPARILLA. 

Female Diseases are caused by Scrofula in the blood. 
generally soon cured by this EXTRACT OF SaRSAPARILLA 
$1 per bottle, or 6 bottles for $5. F : 

For all the purposes of a family physic, take AYERS Ca 
PILis, which are everywhere known to be the best pure 
is offered to the American people. Price 25 cents pet ™ 


boxes for $1. 
PREPARED BY 
J.C. AYER & CO., Lowett, Mass 


82 Sold by WEEKS & POTTER, Beston, at Wholes# 
at Retail by all Druggists. 
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